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Japan and US: Post-Treaty Problems 


Seeking to enroll Japan with the West, America faces a perplexing triangle 
of the interests and policies of Japan, other US allies, and Russia and China. 


BY MIRIAM S. FARLEY 


San Francisco on September 8, 195], 


America assumed that the Japanese question had at last 
been settled and the United States could now turn its 
attention to other pressing problems. Yet the very 
success of John Foster Dulles and his colleagues in se- 
curing 48 signatures to a treaty of reconciliation, 
restoring Japan to full sovereignty, has created a whole 
They 


are not necessarily insoluble, but they will require close 


W's THE PEACE TREATY with Japan was signed at 


many in 


series of new problems for American diplomacy 


attention and careful handling. As soon as the treaty has 
been ratified by the required number of states, Japan 
will no longer be subject to American orders as in the 
days of the occupation. True, the United States will 
still enjoy great influence, but a sovereign Japan will 
expect to be treated as an equal. 

It remains to be seen whether Japan, as a free agent, 
will be able or willing to accommodate herself fully to 
the role for which she has been cast in Washington: 
that of a bastion in the western Pacific against Com- 
munist advance and a loyal supporter of United States 
policies. We may assume that Japan will pursue her own 
interests as her statesmen conceive them. It follows that 
she will voluntarily pursue American interests only to 
the extent that, in her government’s view, they coincide 
with her own. The opposition partics—taking advantage 
of the new freedom of expression introduced by the 
will be quick to seize any opportunity to 
for alleged sub- 


occupation 
criticize the government in power 
servience to America, Meanwhile Russia stands ready 
to exploit any rifts that may develop between Japan 
and the United States 


Roughly and for purposes of discussion the post- 
treaty problems may be divided into three categories, 


which in practice are closely interrelated. These prob- 
lems wear a different aspect according to whether they 
re viewed from Toyko or Washington. 

First is unfinished business in the matter of liquidating 
the war. The treaty leaves Japan still in a technical 
state of war with China and Russia, as well as with 
India and Burma. Restoring normal relations with 
India and Burma should present no serious difficulties, 
but China and Russia are another matter. Philippine, 
Indonesian, and Burmese claims for reparations have 
not been satisfied. Japan hopes to become a meinber 
of the United Nations, where Russia holds a veto. 
She must readjust her relations with her former colony, 
Korea, which like China has two governments. There 
are other legal, technical, and economic details which 
must be sewed up or nailed down, such as regulation 
of north Pacific fisheries, agreements on civil avia- 
tion, war claims, etc, Some of these problems are 
major, some minor, but all are counters on the diplo- 
matic chessboard 

Second is the of relations with third 
powers. America secks to maintain unity with her 
allies in the anti-Communist coalition; Japan seeks to 
make friends and customers of her former enemics. 


problem 
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The third and most difficult problem will be to 
reconcile the national interests of the United States and 
Japan. It is true that there is a broad community of 
interest which is widely recognized in Japan as well as 
in the United States; but the needs and aims of the 
two countries are not in all respects identical. The 

iservatives who dominate Japanese politics and gov- 
ment certainly do not want to be overrun by 
Russians or Chinese, or by native Communists. But 

are getting rather tired of American tutelage, 
vever friendly and well intentioned. The Japanese 
have been cooperative under occupation, but their 
thin, and their national pride 


rebels at taking any more orders from Americans after 


patience is wearing 
Japan has regained legal freedom. Ideologically hate- 
ful though they may be, Russia and Communist China 
provide a counterweight to American influence, and 
if Hitler could make a deal with his arch-enemy Japan 
could do likewise. Moreover, the economic pull of 
Communist east Asia, especially China, is extremely 
trong on a Japan which no less than Britain desperate- 

needs markets and non-dollar sources of supply 

At present Japan is a weak nation situated between 
two strong and hostile nations, This is an uncom- 
fortable and dangerous position. Yet, hernmed in as she 
is, Japan does have a certain freedom of maneuver, 


or both giants court her favor. Japanese diplomats 
may be expected to make the fullest possible use of such 
leeway as they enjoy. Playing off one strong power 
against another is the classic device of weak nations, 
and Japan will no doubt use every opportunity that 


irises to manipulate events to her own advantage 


Japan's Immediate Aims 

What, then, are Japan’s interests as her politicians 
and statesmen see them today, and how far do they 
coincide with those of the United States? Her im- 
perial ambitions may not be dead but at present they 
For the next few years Japan, 
with American relief shipments ended,’ will have all 
he can do to keep her head above water. Her prin- 
to regain her 


are largely dormant 


cipal immediate aims are probably three 
national self-respect and the respect of other nations; 
to safeguard her national security, if possible by keep- 


ing out of war; and to balance her international pay- 


ments 
Ever since the war Japanese business men have dis- 


| reopening their old 


played an intense interest in 


ican aid ended June 30, 1951. In partial compensa- 
United States is now paying part of the local ex- 
the occupation troops, formerly borne by the 
Japanese government. Procurement orders for the Korean war 
re also a source of dollars for Japan, presumably temporary 
Any further US assistance to Japan would no doubt be pro- 


vided through the Mutual Security Agency 
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channels of trade with China, which has not been 
lessened by the Communist victory in that country. 
With direct American aid withdrawn, Japan now more 
than ever must export or die, and can afford to over- 
look no opportunity to expand her commercial con- 
nections. Between the two World Wars China took 
about one-fourth of Japan’s total exports and sup- 
plied about one-sixth of her total imports, including a 
large proportion of such key imports as coal and iron. 
But the United States, whose good will Japan needs, 
put through the United Nations a resolution banning 
the shipment of strategic materials to Communist 
China. The occupation has placed restrictions on Jap- 
anese trade with the Communist bloc, though it has not 
been cut off entirely, and Japan herself has promised 
to abide by the UN resolution. The development of 
any considerable trade between Japan and Commu- 
nist China, even in non-strategic goods, would under 
present conditions be viewed with strong suspicion by 
many members of the American Congress. 


The Yoshida Letter 

It was this compelling economic motive, rather than 
any political affinity, that led to criticism in con- 
servative Japanese circles of Prime Minister Yoshida’s 
letter of December 24, 1951° to Ambassador John 
Foster Dulles, asserting his government’s intention of 
concluding a peace treaty with the National Govern- 
ment of China but not with the Communist govern- 
ment. Yet it was pointed out that Mr. Yoshida him- 
self had not specifically disclaimed the intention of 
entering into commercial, as distinct from political, 
relations with the Chinese Communists. 

Earlier, indeed, in an article published in the United 
States in January 1951, Mr. Yoshida had, referring to 
China, expressed the opinion that geography and eco- 
nomic laws were stronger than ideological differences.’ 
In his speech at the San Francisco conference he was 
more circumspect, saying that the importance of Chi- 
nese trade to the Japanese economy had often been 
exaggerated.*® His letter to Mr. Dulles may have been 
written on advice from Washington, where it was 
feared that ratification of the peace treaty might be 
delayed unless certain Senators were reassured regard- 
ing Japan's attitude toward China. Mr. Yoshida had 
already made it clear that his government did not 
intend to seek a peace treaty with Communist China, 
at least under present conditions, but he had not 
definitely indicated an intention of secking a treaty 
with the Chinese Nationalist Government. 

Mr. Yoshida’s letter was evidently composed with 
"3 For text sce below, p. 38 nay 

4 Foreign Affairs, January 1951, p. 179 

5 New York Times, September 8, 1951. 
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one eye on American opinion and the other on Jap- 
anese. While it was explicit on the question of a peace 
treaty with the Nationalists, it expressed the hope 
that Japan might “ultimately” resume normal po- 
litical and commercial relations with the Chinese main- 
land. As a personal letter it did not constitute a formal 
pledge binding on the Japanese government. Yet it 
received considerable criticism in Japan, where the 
opinion was expressed that Mr. Yoshida had thrown 
away a trump card which might have been used to 
better advantage in bargaining with the United States. 
In reply to questions in the Diet Mr. Yoshida stated 
on January 26 that his promise to Dulles did not con- 
stitute recognition of the Nationalist regime as the 
government of all China, and that Japan wished to im- 
prove relations with Communist China but this was 
impossible at present—an apparent reference to the fact 
that the Peking government is at war with the United 
Nations, 

The Yoshida letter occasioned concern also in Great 
Britain. When the peace treaty was under negotiation 
and the United States and Britain were unable to re- 
concile their views on which Chinese government 
should participate, it was agreed that Japan would be 
left free to make her own decision on dealing with 
either Chinese government or both. British critics com- 
plained that in view of this the United States should 
not have attempted to influence Japanese policy toward 
China. Some understanding, if only an agreement to 
disagree, was presumably reached on the occasion of 
Mr. Churchill's visit to Washington in January (after 
the Yoshida letter was written but before it was made 
public), but this did not prevent a British Foreign Of- 
fice spokesman from commenting unfavorably on 
Yoshida’s démarche. 


Japan's Exposed Position 

The Chinese Communists reacted strongly to the 
Yoshida letter, which was denounced by the Peking 
radio as further evidence that Japan and the United 
States were plotting a war of aggression against China, 
with ominous references to the Sino-Soviet treaty of 
alliance. Such statements are a constant reminder to 
Japan of her exposed position on the edge of Commu- 
nist east Asia. Realizing this, most Japanese want 
American protection and are prepared to cooperate 
with the United States for their own defense. At the 
same time they are not certain that America can 
protect them effectively, and they dread that Japan 
may become a battleground in an aerial war. This 
fear was voiced in the Diet on January 26 by a con- 
servative member of the upper house, Aisuke Okamoto, 
who demanded assurances from the United States that 
the Japanese government would be consulted before 
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the United States used Japanese bases to bomb China 
The Japanes 
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Japanese Doubts on Defense Pact 


Fear of reprisal, especially atomic attack, is one reason 


American use of military 


why Japan wants a voice in 


bases located in her territory. But there are others 


which raise ticklish questions in the negotiations on 
an troops stationed in 
Japan after the occupation Dean 


Tokyo for the second time 


the exact arrangements for Ameri 


ends, for which 


Rusk was recently sent 


The Japaness are anxious that their sovereign rights 


hall be respected and that American forces in Japan 


hall no longer enjoy the privileges of an occupation 


army such matters as housing, freedom from Jap- 


inese civi! jurisdiction, et 
On such point wer nt spokesmen were closely 
Diet when the defense with 
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6 See Edwar Japanese Views on Peace, 


Far Eastern Surt June 13, 195! 
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of their joint defense efforts, which has been the 
subject of much discussion in with the 
Japanese budget for 1952-53. This includes the ex- 
penses of American troops in Japan for housing, etc., the 
costs of construction and maintenance of military in- 
stallations, and the equipment of the National Police 
Reserve, the nucleus of any future Japanese army 
Both parties, desiring maximum control at minimum 


expense, will doubtless try to drive a hard bargain. 


connection 


Reluctance over Rearmament 

Similar considerations enter into the problem of 
Japanese rearmament, which for some time has been 
under keen discussion in Japan as well as in other coun- 
tries. At present Japan does not seem to be any more 
anxious than Germany to rearm. This is due partly 
to the postwar revulsion against war and militarism, 
and partly to the knowledge that rearmament would 
depress living standards which are already low. In a 
newspaper poll published in September 1951, 76 per- 
cent favored rearmament but only 25 percent wanted 
rearmament now 

Prime Minister Yoshida has been extremely cautious 
in his statements on the subject. In October 1950 he 
said that Japan could not afford to maintain an armed 
force. In stated that the government 
was not considering rearmament at that time, arguing 
that a partly armed Japan would only invite aggres- 
sion; but at the same time he indicated that the con- 
stitution might be revised to eliminate the ban on arma- 


November he 


ment, reversing a previous statement. If, as some sus- 
pect, Mr. Yoshida is willing to be pushed into re- 
armament, he is wise enough not to act too eager, and 


in emphasizing the very genuine economic difficulties 


he is putting himself in a good position to bargain for 
American assistance. It is, indeed, hard to see how Japan 
could rearm on any considerable scale in the near future 
without extensive American aid in the form of credits 
or equipment, 

The Liberals, Mr. Yoshida’s party, have been as 
vague as their leader on the subject of rearmament 
The Democratic Party has demanded that no Japanese 
should be sent abroad to fight in foreign wars, that the 
civil government should control the military, and that 
the cost of rearmament should not exceed that of the 
occupation. But former Prime Minister Hitoshi Ashida, 
a Democrat, has called for an army of 200,000 to 
250,000 men, and Ichiro Hatoyama, recently depurged 
Liberal leader whom some see as Yoshida’s successor, 
has demanded an army of a million. An official study 
published in August 1951 estimated that Japan could 
support cight divisions of fully armed ground troops, or 
128,000 men. The existing National Police Reserve, in 
which former officers have been enlisted, has 75,000 
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members but is lightly armed. The government pro- 
poses to increase it to 110,000 in 1952 and to im- 
prove its equipment. In October 1951 Mr. Yoshida 
declared that the National Police Reserve would not 
be sent to fight abroad, even for the United. Nations, 


becaure of constitutional provisions 


Russian Themes 

The Soviet Union has long been accusing the United 
States of rearming the Japanese with aggressive intent 
At the same time the Russians have been industriously 
wooing the Japanese with propaganda expressing sym- 
pathy for their plight as victims of an imperialist 
America which, 
Japanese Communists, secks to reduce Japan to the 
status of an American colony, exploiting her economy 


according to Russian spokesmen and 


for American profit, destroying her national culture, and 
using Japanese as cannon fodder in America’s wars, 
as Mr. Gromyko put it at the San Francisco conference. 
Last January Stalin sent a New Year's message to the 
Japanese people wishing them “full success in their 


gallant struggle for the independence of their home- 
gesture was the award of a Stalin 
Professor Ikuo 


Another 
to a Japanese pacifist, 


land.””’ 
peace price 
Oyama of Waseda University 

At the same time Russia holds out tempting offers 
of trade opportunities in both Russia and China. 
Why, the Russians ask, should Japanese pay $30 a 
ton for American coal when they can get it from 
Sakhalin for $10 a ton? The Soviet mission in Tokyo 
has been active in promoting the theme of trade with 
Japanese business men and politicians. On November 
2, 1950 Soviet officials met with a representative group 
of Japanese Diet members to discuss trade possibilities, 
including the exchange of Japanese textiles, vehicles, 
and light manufactures for Russian coal, iron, cotton, 
When questioned about Manchurian 
soya beans, the Russians said that was a matter for 
China to handle. Such trade offers are very appealing 


to the Japanese, but may involve a political quid pro 
It may 


and petroleum 


quo such as recognition of Communist China 
be significant that so far these overtures to Japan seem 
to have come from Moscow rather than from Peking 


Russia has invited several prominent Japanese to 


attend a big international trade conference scheduled 
to be held in Moscow in April, and an impressive 
group of Japanese politicians, economists, and business 
men sponsored by Tanzan Ishibashi, former Finance 
Minister who was recently depurged, is reported to be 
organizing a liaison council to select representatives to 


the conference. Although this group made clear that 


7 For text see below, p, 39 
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its motives were strictly economic, the Japanese govern- 
ment has indicated that it will not issue passports 
enabling Japanese to attend the conference. 

While Japanese business men are keenly interested in 
promoting trade with all countries regardless of ideo- 
logical differences, there is little political sympathy in 
Japan for Soviet Russia. The Japanese Communist 
Party has not made large inroads except among some 
student and intellectual groups, and in the last few 
years its activities have been severely restricted by the 
government although the party has not been formally 
outlawed. The Communist attack in near-by Korea 
awoke many Japanese to their own danger, and the 
detention in Russia of Japanese war prisoners, said to 
number 300,000, has been deeply resented throughout 
Japan. In 1950 a report was circulated that the Jap- 
anese Communist Party had requested the Soviet gov- 
ernment to return only prisoners who had been in- 
doctrinated with Communism, and the incident seri- 
ously injured the Communist cause with the Japanese 


masses. 


Reaction from Occupation 

Although the occupation has on the whole been well 
received in Japan no foreign occupation can be really 
popular, and the Japanese will be glad to see it go 
They are not necessarily anti-American, but they are 
obviously eager to reassert themselves as Japanese, On 
May |, 1951 General Ridgway gave the Japanese gov- 
ernment permission to review various reform measures 
sponsored by the occupation. Already most of the 
persons barred as “militarists or ultra-nationalists” 
from public office or influential private posts in the 
great purge of 1946-47 have been “depurged,” in- 
cluding many prominent politicians and business men 
Some 80 percent of the towns and villages have voted 
to abolish the local police forces introduced by SCAP 
as a measure of democratic decentralization, and the 
land reform has been somewhat watered down. Revision 
of the labor laws, the anti-monopoly laws, the new edu- 
cation system, and regulations on civil liberties is be- 
ing studied by government officials, though probably 
few changes will be made until the peace treaty becomes 
effective. 

After the treaty goes into effect the Japanese will 
expect to receive the equality of treatment which the 
United States assures them they have earned. They in- 
cline to the American side but they do not wish to be 
American puppets. They are willing to bargain with 
the United States but any Japanese administration 
will be expected to make successful bargains. Whether 
it does so or not, it will be subject to attack by political 
opponents for its alleged failure to uphold Japan’s in- 
terests. 
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Yoshida’s Letter to Dulles 


Text of letter from Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida 
to Ambassador John Foster Dulles, dated December 24, 
1Y957, relea ed to pre ss January 16, 1952 Source 


Jiji Press 


Dear Ambassador Dulles 
While the Japanese Peace Treaty and the U.S.-Japan 


Treaty were being debated in the House of 


Secunity 
Representatives and the House of Councilors of the 
questions were submitted and 
made to Japan’s policy 
toward China. Some of the statements, separated from 
their context and background, gave rise to misappre- 


hensions which I should like to clear up 


Diet, a number of 


statements relative future 


The Japanese Government desires ultimately to have 
a full measure of political peace and commercial 
intercourse with China, which is Japan’s close neigh- 
bor, 

At the present time it is, we hope, possible to 
develop that kind of relationship with the National 
Government of the Republic of China, which has the 
seat, voice, and vote of China in the United Nations, 
which exercises actual governmental authority over 
certain territory, and which maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with most of the members of the United Nations. 

To that end my Government on Nov. 17, 1951, estab- 
lished a Japanese Government Overseas Agency in 
Formosa, with the consent of the National Government 
of China. This is the highest form of relationship with 
other countries which is now permitted to Japan, 
pending the coming into force of the 
The Japanese Government Overseas 


multilateral 
treaty of peace 
Agency in Formosa is unportant in its personnel, re- 
flecting the importance which my Government at- 
taches to relations with the National Government of 
the Republic of China. 

My Government is prepared as soon as legally possible 
to conclude with the National Government of China, 
if that Government so desires, a treaty which will 
reestablish normal relations between the two Govern- 
ments in conformity with the principles set out in 
the multilateral treaty of peace. The terms of such 
bilateral treaty shall, in respect of the Republic of 
China, be applicable to all territories which are now, 
or which may hereafter be, under the control of the 
National Government of the Republic of China. We 
will promptly explore this subject with the National 
Government of China 

As regards the Chinese Communist regime, that re- 
gime stands actually condemned by the United Nations 
of being an aggressor, and in consequence the United 
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Nations has recommended certain measures against that 
regime, in which Japan is now concurring and expects 
to continue to concur when the multilateral treaty of 
peace comes into force pursuant to the provisions of 
Art. 5 (A) (III), whereby Japan has undertaken “to 
give the United Nations every assistance in any action 
it takes in accordance with the Charter and to refrain 
from giving assistance to any state against which the 
United Nations may take preventive or enforcement 
action.” 

Furthermore, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Assistance concluded in Moscow 
in 1950 is virtually a military alliance aimed against 
Japan. In fact there are many reasons to believe that 
the Communist regime in China is backing the Japan 
Communist Party in its program of seeking violently to 
overthrow the constitutional system and the present 
Government of Japan. 

In view of these considerations, I can assure you 
that the Japanese Government has no intention to con- 
clude a bilateral treaty with the Communist regime in 
China. 

Yours sincerely, 
Suiceru Yosuipa 


Stalin's Message to Japan 


Text of telegram from Joseph Stalin to Ktishi Iwamoto, 
Editor-in-Chief, Kyodo News Agency, December 31, 
1951. Source: Soviet News. 

Dear Mr. K. Iwamoto: 

I have received your request to send a New Year's 
message to the Japanese people. 

It is not a tradition with Sovict leaders that the 
Premier of a foreign State should address his wishes 
to the people of another State. However, the profound 
sympathy of the peoples of the Soviet Union for the 
Japanese people who are in straits owing to foreign oc- 
cupation, impels me to make an exception to the rule 
and to meet your request. 

Please convey to the Japanese people that I wish 
them freedom and happiness, that I wish them full s: 
cess in their gallant struggle for the independence of 
their homeland. 

In the past the peoples of the Soviet Union them- 
selves experienced the horrors of foreign occupation in 
which the Japanese imperialists also took part. There- 
fore they fully understand the sufferings of the Japan- 
ese people, deeply sympathize with them and _ believe 
that they will achieve the regeneration and inde- 
pendence of their homeland as the peoples of the 
Soviet Union achieved it in the past. 
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I wish the Japanese workers deliverance from unem- 
ployment and low wages, elimination of high prices of 
consumer goods and success in the struggle for the pre- 
servation of peace. 

I wish the Japanese peasants deliverance from land- 
lessness and land shortage, elimination of high taxes 
and success in the struggle for the preservation of peace 

I wish the entire Japanese people and their intel- 
ligentsia full victory of the democratic forces of Japan, 
revival and advance of the country’s economic life, 
the flowering of national culture, science and art and 
success in the struggle for the preservation of peace 

With respect, 
J. Srauin 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIAN AGRICULTURE 


Although 
production in the 1950-51 crop year was roughly at the 


southeast and south Asia’s agricultural 
prewar level, output of major food crops and output per 
capita remained significantly below prewar, according 
to US Department of Agriculture reports. For many 
countries, population increases reinforced the impact 
of lower production, or offset gains. 

The high total production was maintained largely be- 
cause rubber output is currently about 75 percent above 


Thai- 


land have shown large increases in production, but food 


prewar levels, Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaya, and 
crops were below prewar in all of these countries 
except Thailand 

Relatively low production of rice, which accounts 
for about 45 percent of the area's total agricultural out- 
put, also affected the 1950-51 results. Although Thai- 
land's yields have been 50 percent above prewar, the 
other two major producers, Burma and Indochina, 
reached only about 75 percent of the prewar level. In 
the major sugar-producing countries, Formosa, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines, output was substantially 
below prewar. 

Preliminary 1950-51 estimates of total production 
and per capita production in the south and southeast 
Asia countries, compared with 1935-39 annual aver- 
ages, were as follows: . 

1950-51 1950-51 

COUNTRY TOTAL PER CAPITA 
Burma 100 71 60 
Thailand 100 167 131 
Indochina 100 77 64 
Indonesia 100 9% 87 
Philippines 100 110 85 
Formosa 100 73 16 
India 100 97 82 
Pakistan 100 101 
Ceylon 100 143 
Malaya 100 162 


PREWAR 


Source: Foreign Agriculture, January 1952 
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O. O. Trullinger, described as r j sat who 


has written under various pen nam o cad American 


magazines and has published a large number of books, 


endeavors to outline “the planned Communist penetration 


of the countries of the Far East n Red Banners Over Asa 
His approach is the interesting an eC essa stigation 
of Communism's strength in Asia, its | 


Kremlin. Unfortunately 
Despite the good 


and the activities of the 
signally in ail three catee 
to focus attention on th 
program, his study is 
misinformation and inac« 
The hurried thumbnail 
dividual countries are inade« mislead 


ing. American unwillingness to Japan is 


attributed to fear of “Red revolt most in 
formed observers predict th 
“Nosaka’s Red © « 
guiding hand of General MacArthur. is mov p 
I doubt that many responsibl 
exister f a Japa f Red Army 


Evaluating the role of the uit minorit n 


at the when 


Army will co t of hiding after the 


opinior 
or believe in the 
southeast 
concludes th other 


Asia, the author country 


says, gocs p $3), thus assigning h hinese Com 


munists a preponderant influence they achieve 


Republic in lea i as “no 


trained veter 


Indonesian 
Moscow 


mention that they 


He dismisses the 
match for the 
dealt 
1948, 


doesn't even 


internal Communist rebellion is 
with the Dutch 

The treatment of Communist leaders 
sonalities, w 


naming a few prominent p 


analysis of their rol The biographical 
naccurate 

The reader will find the : f in Communism's 
bewildering 


regional organization and st 


nable and contradi cited un- 
reports 
accounts 
biblio- 
World 


War “Communists received the order to infiltrate the new 


he questi 


doubtedly is taken on valuated 


of Communist activities (a practice which 


for the almost complete absence of foot 


author asserts that durir 


graphy The 
puppet ‘national’ governments set up by Tokyo 
Actually, 
to build anti Japanese guernila move nts dt to colla 


p. 87 
Asian Communist strateg vit this period was 
Prullinger 


of the 
directives, 


borate in any way with the 
gives an even more misleading an ‘ : g picture 


postwar period, discussing Communist meetings, 


congresses, and so on for which presented, 
or seems to cxist 

At one point, a Communist advantage is indicated because 
the Oriental is “instructed in Communism by one of his own 
people” (p. 6 and Chinese couriers maintain Communist 


would be the 


object of 
1947 and 
tight-lipped, 
experts’ and 


liaison, since “even one Russian 


immediate attention” (p. 46 However, between 
1949 “the Oriental countries were flooded by 
Russi 1 


energetic ‘purchasing agents,’ ‘cultural 


40 


ther Russian operatives” ( p. 18). Needless to say, the Russian 


embassy in Bangkok is designated as the center for Com- 
southeast Asia. Such 


ay well be the patter tt account is hardly sub- 


munist subversion and spionage in 
stantive or convincing 

The use f a pseudor its the fanciful character of 
Mr. Trullinger’s 


straits indeed if this 


study. His me government is in dire 


book legitimate sample of its 


knowledge of Far Eastern ( 
Yale Univern 
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AIR TRANSPORT IN AUSTRALIA. By D. M. Hocking 


Angus and 


nd C. P. Haddon-( Sydney and London 


R« 
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published ur the auspices of the Australian 
Internatior Aifairs and the 


IO) oo pp < ) 


herts 
stitute of Institute of 
‘ 

Part I « I history and development of public trans- 
port fron rif , with a section on post World War II 
expansion. Part II discusses Australian policy and regulations 


concerning aviation, and inc! 


ides a chapter on international 
control. Numerous tables of statistics and several charts are 


presented 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION. By Marcel Granet, translated 
by Kathleen E. Innes and Mabel R. Brailsford. New York 
Barnes and Noble, 1951. 444 pp. $6.50 
A brief survey of the political picture from the time of 

traditional history to the end of the Han dynasty precedes the 

ajor section on ancient Chinese The author, Professor 

School of Oriental Languages at Paris, deals with the 

countryside and of the developing 
scignorial town, the inda and traditions of chieftain- 
and social change at the beginning of the 


Illustrated with photographs and maps 


society 
in the 
life and customs of the 


ship, and society 
mperial era 
CORRECTION 
The article RIDA anc 
in the Far Eastern Suri 
stated that “18 percent of 


Malayan Economic Development,” 
of October 10, 1951, incorrectly 

the land of Malaya had been 
of the authors referred 


acquired by aliens.” The original phras 


to land “alienated for agricultural purposes.” 
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